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MAGAZINES FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


KATHARINE I, MACDONALD, EDITOR A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


In selecting magazines for a small public library two things must be borne 
in mind; the use of the magazine for current reading, and -ts value for refer- 


ence when permanently bound. In a very small collection the current use of 
the magazine is of first consideration. As the collection grows, reference 
value is of increasng importance. The general literary magazines should 
therefore be chosen first, and afterwards those relating to special subjects. 
Local conditions must determine the choice of both general and special pub- 
lications. As a rule it ‘s better to buy a few good magazines than a large 
number of cheap ones. This is especially true in some small communities 
where few of the people can afford to take the more expensive, but many sub- 
scrite for the cheap period cals. 

The latest numbers of the current periodicals should be placed in open cases 
in the reading-room and the preced’ng numbers filed where they are easily 
accessible for reference until the volume is completed and ready for binding. 
It is advisable to circulate all but the current number. As soon as funds per- 
mit, the library should furn’sh duplicate copies of the most popular magazines 
for this purpose. The magazine gives as much pleasure as a late novel, and 
costs about a third of the price. 

Current magazines should be put into temporary binders for preservation 
of covers and back while in constant use. Information concerning binders, 
with prices, will be furnished by the Commission on application. If binders 
cannot be afforded, very satisfactory covers may be made with paste-board 
sides covered with linen, and fastened to the magazine by means of clips de- 
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vised by Mr. H. H. Ballard, librarian of the Athenaeum Library, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Information concerning sizes of clips and prices may be obtained from 
him. The covers may be greatly strengthened by lning them with cheese 
cloth or paper cambric neatly pasted over the entire inner surface, and allow- 
ing the cloth to extend an inch on to the first page of advertising matter. 

It is well to buy all periodicals through one agent, and to have the sub 
script ons expire at the same time, preferably the first of January. If expira- 
tion dates vary at present, the dealer should renew to one date. New sub- 
scriptions should begin with the first number of the current volume. The 
publishers should be notified if issues of the magazine, or indexes, are delayed. 
A Ist of both current and bound magazines should always be posted in the 
library where it can be easily consulted. 

Magazines may sometimes be ordered through local dealers with satisfactory 
results, but usually better prices may be secured through agencies. A list of 
the magazines desired should be subm’'tted for bids to a number of dealers 
before the order is placed. Libraries may secure from 5 to 20 per cent. dis- 
count on advertised prices. A brief list of responsible dealers is g’ven be- 
low: 

Franklin Square Subscription Agency, Franklin Square, New York. 
J. W. Grumiaux, Le Roy, N. Y. 

J. M. Hanson’s Newspaper and Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
Kenyon News Co., Medinah Building, Chicago. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Henry Malkan, 18 Broadway, New York. 

W. H. Moore, Brockport, N. Y. 

Gustav E. Stechert & Co., 229 W. 2oth St., New York. 


Subscription News Co., Oak Park, III. 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following list of magazines is based upon votes of many librarians of 
l:’braries great and small, to whom a much longer list was submitted with re- 
quest to mark the first five recommended with the number one, the second five 
with two, and so on until twenty were checked. As was expected there was 
a general unanimity of opinion concerning most of them, but the embarrass- 
ments of exclusion as well as inclusion resulted in a scattering vote on about 
one-fourth. This was, of course, natural, the difficulties of selecting twenty 
magazines for a typical library being sufficiently obv:ous—because there is no 
typical library. 

In order to make the list as elastic as possible, and to furnish an aid which 
may be more or less adapted to the conditions of any small town, the follow- 
ing plan is adopted. The main headings, in larger type, represent the I’st for 
the typical library—which may not exist. Under the main entry are grouped 
titles of magazines comparable to ‘t in subject, general character, in price, or 
some other particular. For instance, under McClure’s Magazine are noted 
other cheap magazines, none of which occupy quite the same place, or cover 
quite the same field as any of the others, each one having distinct character s- 
tics, but all made up of general literature. Under Scientific Americam, titles 
of technical, scholarly but not technical, and purely popular periodicals are 
suggested, but all have to do with applied science. Grouped with World's 
Work we have World Today, very closely comparable to it; Technical World, 
only touching the more general magazine in industrial and scientific arts; and 
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the National Geographical Magazine, which covers modern advance only in 
respect to general conditions, agricultural and manufacturing progress of the 
world. The annotations would seem unnecessary in cases especially of the 
best-known magazines, were it not for the fact that the information they give 
is so frequently called for. The list does not include library periodicals, or 


magazine indexes. 


Atiantic Monthly. Boston, 1857- 

1907. v. 1-100. $4. 

Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Indez. 

Stands first of American periodicals 
in point of literary excellence. Has main- 
tained an almost uniformly high stan- 
dard since its early days, when Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Bryant, and their distin- 
guished contemporaries contributed to 
its pages. Contains papers on literary, 
historical, educational, scientific, bio- 
graphical, philosophical, sociological, and 
political subjects—broadly, not techni- 
cally, treated, excellent literary criticism, 
short stories, and usually one serial. Has 
no illustrations. 


Littell’s Living Age (weekly). Boston, 
1844-1907. Vv. 1-255 (from _ begin- 
nin 8). $6. 

oun 1844-1853, v. 1-36; Series 2 

. 1858, (20 v.) v. 37-56; Series 3, 1858- 
1866, (32 v.) v. 57-88; Series 4, 1866- 
1872, (27 v.) v. 89-115; Series 5, 1873- 
1893, (84 v.) v. 116-199; Series 6, 1894- 
1898, (39 v.) v. 200-218; Series 7, 1898- 
1907, v. 215-255. 

Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Index. 

Consists of reprints from the best Eng- 
lish periodicals covering the same general 
subjects as the Atlantic. Appeals to the 
same class of readers—readers of culti- 
vated literary tastes—who enjoy that 
magazine. Most important for reference, 
covering as it does so large a field of well 
selected material. 


Century Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine. New York, 1881-1907. v. 
23-74. New series. v. 1-52. 
$4. 


Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Inde. 
Continuation of Scridner’s Monthly. 

A conservative, high-grade magazine 
devoted to general subjects, and to cur- 
rent fiction. Especial attention has been 
given to biography, history, and art, less 
to description and travel, and to pure 
literature. Gives little attention to mat- 
ters of current interest, and appears to 
be, for this reason, a little less popular 
for general reading than Harper’s Month. 
.ly, to which it is more nearly compara- 
ble than any other magazine, but is on 


the other hand correspondingly more 
valuable for reference because of its 
greater permanence of interest. 

The entire file is valuable for reference 
and worthy of binding in the smallest 
library. Admirably illustrated, with half- 
tones principally, but also enriched with 
a remarkable series of wood-cut repro- 
ductions of the paintings of great mas- 
ters, by Timothy Cole. Always contains 
a number of short stories, and at least 
one serial novel, all of the better class 
of current fiction. 


Charities and the Commons (week- 


ly). New York, 1897-1907. v. 

1-18. $2. 
Indexed in Poole, and Readers’ Guide. 

Devoted to social and political better- 
ment, and to public and private philan- 
thropy. Stimulating, advanced but not 
extreme, practical, and while fearless in 
exposure of present evils, optimistic in 
its outlook. Very useful to debaters, and 
appeals to a wide variety of readers. 
Worth a place on any library table. 


Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 


ical and Social Science (bi-monthly). 

Philadelphia, 1890-1907. v. 1-30. $6. 
Indexed in Poole, Readers’ Guide, and Li- 

brary Indez. 

For more extended and detailed treat- 
ment of political, economical, and sociolo- 
gical subjects this valuable publication 
is recommended. Contributors are fore- 
most students of these subjects in this 
country. Each number forms, in a way, 
a symposium of a certain subject. The 
small library, with limited means would 
better not subscribe regularly but buy 
special numbers containing material on 
subjects most in demand. The numbers 
= usually noted in the A. L. A. Book- 
ist 


Collier’s National Weekly. New 


York, 1889-1907. v. 1-39. $5.20. 

On the whole the best illustrated weekly 
dealing with current events now pub- 
lished in the United States. Solely for 
reading table use. Distinctly popular, 
modern in its attitude toward political 
and sociological problems of the day, i in- 
clined to challenge some old practices, 
but in the main fair-minded. Contains 








some short stories. Illustrations are 
good, and provide a running comment on 
current events and interests. 


Harper’s Weekly. New York, 1857-1907. 
v. I-51. 
Indexed in Re ude rs Guide, and Library Indee. 
Was for many years unquestionably 
the best illustrated weekly in the English 
language; was important because of its 
position on public questions, its reliabil- 
ity in reporting facts, its general fairness 
of temper in respect to criticism of pub- 
lic policies and public men, and the excel- 
lence of its cartoons both as to drawing, 
and as to significance and pertinence. Has 
deteriorated of late years in literary merit. 
Contains some fiction. Printed on bet- 
ter paper than Collier's, somewhat smaller 
in size, and therefore better suited to 
binding. 


Saturday Evening Post (weekly). Phila- 
delphia, 1728-1907. v. 1-179. $1.25. 
Made up of popular articles on current 

topics—commercial methods, new inven- 
tions, civic improvement, labor conditions, 
financial problems, recent legislation,— 
and of up-to-date short stories and serial 
fiction. Of use only as a reading table 
periodical. So generally subscribed for 
that the library may not need it in some 
communities. Illustrated with wash 
drawings mostly, and occasional half- 
tones. 


Iliustrated London News’ (weekly). 
(American edition.) New York, 1842- 
1907. v. I-131. $7. 

Deals with subjects of present-day 
popular interest, but from the British 
standpoint, of course; contains something 
of Continental affairs also. Chief feature 
is the illustrations which are unsurpassed 
for variety and excellence by those of 
any similar periodical in English. 


Garden Magazine (monthly). New 

York, 1905-1907. v. 1-5. $1. 

Better suited to the small library than 
Country Life in America, because less 
expensive, and more practical in subject 
and treatment to the uses of the ordinary 
householder. Concerns itself mainly with 
gardening indoors and out, but also gives 
suggestions regarding plans for houses 
and out buildings, and the planning of 
grounds in relation to buildings. The 
contributors are recognized authorities, 
the illustrations excellent. 


Country Life in America (monthly). New 
York, 1901- 1907. v. I-12. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide, and Library Indea. 
Similar in character to Gardén Maga- 

sine, but covers a little wider field, in- 
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cluding house-furnishing to a limited 
extent, and sports and out-door recrea- 
tions, the kennel, the stable, etc. The 
houses, gardens, and grounds treated are 
too large and pretentious to offer, even 
suggestions to people of ordinary means. 
Admirable as to print and paper (neces- 
sarily glazed because of the large num- 
ber of pictures), and incomparable as to 
beauty of illustration. 


Educational Review (monthly). 


New York, 1891-1907. v. 1-34. 
3. 

ee in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library /ndez. 

The best all-round, educational jour- 
nal. The contributors are for the most 
part recognized authorities on their re- 
spective subjects. Treatment of subjects 
generally aims to be scholarly, and not 
technical, but sometimes both subject and 
treatment are beyond the average teacher 
in the small city or town. Illustrated oc- 
casionally with portraits. 


Chautauqua, 

N. Y., 1880-1907. v. 1-48. $2. 
Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 

Guide, and Library Indez. 

Intended to stimulate self-culture, and 
appeals to a wide range of readers who 
have not had or cannot get instruction 
in the usual avenues of education. Con- 
tains articles on history, literature, art, 
education and nature study besides short 
stories and verse. Illustrated with fairly 
good half-tones. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine. New 


York, 1850-1907. v. 1-115. $4. 
Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Indcg. 

‘A magazine of about the same grade as 
the Century under entry for which see 
note comparing the two. More attention 
is given to description and travel, ex- 
plorations, to popular accounts of advance 
in science, pure and applied, and to other 
subjects of current interest, than the 
Century gives to these subjects, and less 
to biography, history and art, although 
both cover all subjects to a certain extent. 
Each number contains several short 
stories and one or more serial novels, all 
of the better sort of current fiction. The 
illustrations are excellent, both in color 
and in black and white (especially the 
latter). The glazed paper makes a heavy 
volume for binding, the number of single 
sheets increases the difficulties of good 
sewing. Small libraries need not collect 
back of 1880 as the indexes make com- 
paratively few references to the earlier 
volumes. 
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International Studio (monthly). School Arts Book. Worcester, Mass., 


New York, 1897-1908. v. 1-32. 
$5. 

Exactly corresponds to Studio published in 
Londoa. v. 10-43. 

Indexed in Voole, Readers’ Guide, and Li- 
brary Index. 

Articles by well-known authors on 
every art and craft—architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, metal-work, needle-work, 
landscape-gardening, etc.—and is there- 
fore of interest not only to the art ama- 
teur and art student, but to the craftsman, 
the home-builder, the architect, and the 
decorator. The illustrations, both black 
and white and in color, reproduced by 
various processes, are admirably executed 
and numerous. The articles are not too 
technical in treatment for use of any 
reader who really cares for things artis- 
tic. 


Craftsman (monthly). Syracuse, N. Y., 

IQOI-1907. v. I-12. $3. 

Indexed in Library Inde. 

Covers nearly the same ground as the 
International Studio but emphasizes, as 
the name suggests, the arts and crafts, 
and includes occasional fiction. The il- 
lustrations are good, but not comparable 
in point of numbers or beauty to those 
of the more expensive magazine. 
Chicago, 


House Beautiful (monthly). 


1896-1907. v. I-12. $2. 

Was originally devoted to house deco- 
ration, furnishings, and landscape garden- 
ing, but has gradually broadened its 
scope to include arts and crafts, and to a 
certain extent, the fine arts. The ma- 
terial on house decoration and furnish- 
ing is not so useful as formerly to the 
house-holder or house-builder of aver- 
age (or even more than average) means, 
but pertains to large establishments de- 
manding large means both to build and 
maintain. Illustrations are excellent. 


Masters in Art (monthly). Boston, 1900- 
1907. v. 1-8. $1.50. 
Indexed in Poole, and Readers’ Guide. 
Cannot be regarded as a periodical in 
the strict sense of the word. Each num- 
ber is devoted to a single artist, and 
consists of a brief biographical sketch, 
selections from critical and descriptive 
essays by acknowledged authorities, origi- 
nally published in art magazines or books, 
twelve or fifteen excellent half-tone re- 
productions of the artist’s works, usually 
his portrait, and descriptive and histori- 
cal notes about the works reproduced. A 
list of the principal works is also given 
with their location indicated, and a bib- 
liography. A remarkable publication for 
the price. 


1902-1907. v. 1-65. $1. 

Published every month except July and 
August. “Devoted to the service of those 
who teach drawing and the allied arts 
in the schools.” Practical, suggestive, 
stimulative of higher ideals of art—dis- 
tinctly discouraging to the mere pretti- 
nesses, and trivalities which have crept 
into the teaching in some of our public 
schools, and have been encouraged by 
the “art departments” of some school 
journals. Illustrations suggestive, good 
in subject and execution. 


Ladies’ Home Journal (monthly). 


Philadelphia, 1883-1908. vy. 1-24. 
$1.50. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide, and Library Indee. 
The most popular magazine for women 
in the field. Besides serials and short 
stories, often sentimental and trivial but 
always wholesome, contains brief articles 
on subjects of current interest, biographi- 
cal and literary sketches, and regularly 
maintains departments devoted to fash- 
ions, fancy needlework, house furnish- 
ing and decoration, the preparation and 
serving of food, the care of children: 
and the sick, and manners and morals— 
usually in the form of confidential letters 
to young men and women. Illustrations 
are not particularly valuable except those 
of fashions. 


Good Housekeeping (monthly). Spring- 


field, Mass., 1885-1907. v. 1-45. $1. 
Indexed in Bulletin of Bibliography since 
February, 1907. 
Treats of the care and equipment of 
the home, but especially of cooking and 
serving of food, entertainments, etc. 


Harper’s Bazaar (monthly). New York, 


1867-1907. v. I-41. $1. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide, and Library Indeg. 

Originally devoted to fashions, but now 
has broadened its field and includes ar- 
ticles on every phase of woman’s work 
in the home, and both short and serial 
fiction. 

Patterns may be obtained of many of 
the garments illustrated. Illustrations 
good. 


Delineator (monthly). New York, 1873- 


1907. v. 1-70. $1. 

Similar to Harper’s Bazaar in scope 
and subjects. Fashions are simpler and 
better adapted to use in home dressmak- 
ing. Butterick patterns may be obtained 
for all costumes illustrated. Pictures 
good. 





American 
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Life (weekly). New York, 1883- 
1907. v. 1-50. $65. 

Best humorous magazine on the market. 
The editorials are readable, timely, criti- 
cal but not malicious, to the point. The 
dramatic criticisms and book notes give 
remarkably correct idea of values in a 
few, incisive, significant sentences. The 
cartoons and pictures relating to politics, 
passing events, fads, and fancies, are well 
drawn, and as a rule are characterized 
by a general alertness of thought that is 
-truly refreshing. There is no doubt that 
a humorous magazine often brings to the 
library readers who would not otherwise 
come, and gives an opportunity for more 
extended and substantial service. 


McClure’s Magazine (monthly). 
New York, 1893-1907. v. 1-29. 
$1.50. 


Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Indez. 

Probably the best of the cheap general 
magazines. While its scope is broad and 
subjects of every kind are treated, it has 
been especially strong in biography. Some 
of the best short story writers are fre- 
quent contributors. Print, paper, and il- 
lustrations are good but do not compare 
favorably with the more expensive maga- 
zines. 


Magazine (monthly). New 

York, 1905-1907. v. 61-64. $1. 
Continuation of Laslie’s magazine, whose vol- 

ume number it adopts. Indexed in 
Readers’ Guide. 

The character of the magazine has 
greatly improved since it changed hands. 
Very nearly, if not quite, as good as 
McClure’s; similar to it in many ways; 
not so inclined to biography but more 
given to discussion of present-day prob- 
lems, and persons in the public eye. 


Everybody’s Magazine (monthly). New 

York, 1899-1907. v. 1-17. $1.50. 
Indexed in abridged Poole, and Library Indez. 

One of the most popular of the cheap 
magazines. Contains a good many arti- 
cles on present-day, social, political, and 
financial problems; aggressive against 
corporations, “high finance,” etc.; often 
exaggerated and sometimes sensational. 
Gives some attention to the drama, the 
opera, and to dramatic and musical 
artists. 


Nation (weekly). New York, 1865- 
1907. v. 1-85. $3. 


Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Inder. 

A journal of politics, literature, science, 
and art. In politics stands as a free 
lance, a position which allows of un- 
limited criticism, usually based on careful 
study of subject, and a knowledge of 
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history and politics of the past. The book 
reviews are written by specialists, are 
scholarly, critical—sometimes hypercriti- 
cal—but never too technical for compre- 
hension of the intelligent reader. No 
periodical can be compared with it be- 
cause none other covers just the same 
ground, and certainly none other is char- 
acterized with the same independence of 
judgment, and freedom of utterance—an 
independence and freedom which give it 
a certain authority and standing not en- 
joyed by any American contemporary. 

For book reviews only the following 
are noticed: 


Dial (semi-monthly). Chicago, 1880-1907. 


v. 1-43. $2. 

Indexed in Poole, Readers’ Guide, and Library 

Index. 

Distinctly a literary magazine, devoted 
to discussion of literature, to papers about 
literary people, and to reviews of new 
books which are usually longer and more 
detailed than the Nation reviews, are 
written by men of more or less note in 
the world of letters, and are usually 
signed. 

Saturday Review 
(weekly). New York, 1890-1907. v. 
I-12. $1. 

Entirely given to book reviews, some 
signed, which usually give a very good 
idea of what the book is about, but often 
no idea at all of its value nor of its 
place in relation to other books on the 
same subject. Chief value is timeliness— 
often giving notice to books weeks and 
sometimes months before other reviews. 


North American Review (monthly). 


New York, 1815-1907. v. 1-186. 


Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole. Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Index. Changed to 
semi-monthly September, 1906. V. 183 is 
so large as to necessitate binding in two 
V. Semi-monthly numbers were discon- 
tinued with the August, 1907, number 
and monthly numbers began with Sep- 
tember. V. 186 contains but four num- 
bers, to finish out the year, September, 
October, November,,and December, 1907. 

A scholarly review of questions of the 

day, political, social, economic, and to a 

more limited extent of historical, literary, 

and scientific matters, by scholars and 
professional men of recognized standing. 

In constant use for debate. No illustra- 

tions. 


Forum (quarterly). New York, 1886-1907. 


v. 1-39. $2. 

Was published monthly until V. 34, which 
begins with July, 1902. V. 33 contains 
but four numbers, March, April, May. 
June, 1902. 

Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Inder. 

Similar in scope and general subjects 
to North American Review. Articles are 
shorter. No illustrations. 
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Arena (monthly). Trenton, N. J. 
1907. v. 1-38. $2.50. 


Indexed in Poole, abridged Toole, 
Guide, and Library Indec. 


Contains articles on the same general 
subjects as the two above mentioned, but 
is inclined to be radical, socialistic, and 
sensational. Contains much material for 
debate but not so generally reliable as the 
others. Illustrated with occasional por- 
traits. Has varied greatly in quality. 


Outing (monthly). New York, 1882- 


1907. v. 1-50. $3. 
Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Indez. 


Devoted mainly to outdoor recreations 
of all kinds, but also contains short 
stories and one serial ordinarily charac- 
terized with outdoor freshness and breezi- 
ness also. Illustrations mostlv good half- 
tone reproductions of photographs. 


Outlook (weekly). New York, 1893- 
1907. v. 48-87. $3. 


Continuation of Christian Union. 
Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Indeg. 


For current events, and subjects of 
popular interest in every field of activity, 
probably no periodical appeals to a wider 
public. Furnishes ready-made opinions 
to the busy man. One number of each 
month, a “magazine number” contains 
good illustrations, and more reading mat- 
ter than the others—including short 
stories. Contains occasional excellent 
signed book reviews, but the brief book 
notes offered each week are for the most 
part merely descriptive, and seldom de- 
fine intrinsic or comparative values. 


Independent (weekly). New York, 1848- 

1907. v. 1-63. $2. 

With July 7, 1898, became an octavo maga- 
zine. Indexed in Poole, Readers’ Guide, 
and Library Indeg. 

Very similar in plan to the Outlook 
but appeals to more limited public and is 
less extensive as to subjects treated and 
amount of matter. The illustrations an‘ 
magazine features are included in each 
issue. The book reviews are unquestion- 
ablv better, and the literary contributions 
perhaps less popular but of somewhat 
higher grade. 


Review of Reviews (monthly). New 
York, 1890-1907. v. 1-36. $3. 


Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Indce. 

A magazine of condensed articles, both 
original, and selected from other periodi-~ 
cals, especially good on politics and eco- 
nomics, but covering all branches of 
knowledge, and current events. Articles, 
as a rule, compact, conservative, dignified, 
impartial in presentation; illustrations, 
mostly portraits, poorly executed. 


1889- 


Readers’ 
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Literary Digest (weekly). 
1890-1907. v. I-35. $3. 
Divided into the following depart- 

ments: Topics of the day, foreign com- 
ment, science and invention, the religious 
world, letters and art, miscellaneous. 
Articles are made up of brief, concise, 
digests of articles from American and 
foreign periodicals and newspapers which 
give a composite of public opinion. Takes 
no stand itself. The articles are so brief 
that none of the indexes make note of 
them. Distinctly for the busy person, 
who has no time for newspaper reading. 
Most appreciated by those who read it 
regularly, but not satisfactory to the oc- 
casional reader. Contains brief book re- 
views of chief value as descriptive notes. 


St. Nicholas. New York, 1873-1907. 


v. 1-34. $3. 

Indexed in Readers Guide, and Library Indeg. 
After v. 6 each volume is to be bound in 
two parts, each having a title page and 
index. 

_ Devoted to general literature of espe- 
cial interest to children and young people, 
and includes also short and serial stories. 
xspecial attention is given to nature study. 
Illustrations are good. 


Scientific American (weekly). New 
York. Series 1, 1845-1859. v. 
1-14. Series 2, 1859-1907. v. 
15-97. $5. 


—— Supplement (weekly). 
1907. v. 1-64. $7 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. Library Indea, 
and Engineering Indew. 

Contains short articles, seldom signed, 
of popular interest, illustrated with fairly 
good wood-cuts, half-tone reproductions 
of photographs, and diagrams. The Sup- 
plement contains most of the material 
valuable for reference, and is to be pre- 
ferred if only one can be afforded. The 
large size of page makes an unwieldy 
bound volume, which demands special 
consideration in selection of materials. 

Engineering Magazine (monthly). New 

York, 1891-1907. v. 1-84. $3. 

Indexed in Poole, abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, Library Index, and Engineering 
Indew. 

On the whole stands first among en- 
gineering periodicals, is broader in scope 
than Cassier’s, and rather more for the 
engineer. Illustrated with many clear 
half-tones. Contains index to impor- 
tant articles published in current en- 
gineering journals of the world, and to 
published transactions of important en- 
gineering societies in the principal coun- 
tries. The index is arranged by title, 
under subject, a descriptive note and in- 
dication of length of article being given 


New York, 


1876- 








in addition to usual information. Any 
article indexed will be furnished by the 
Engineering Magazine Co. for sum indi- 
cated in the index. 


Cassier’s Magazine (monthly). New York, 

1891-1907. v. I-32. $3. 

Indexed in Poole, Readers’ Guide, Library 
Index, and Engineering Indeg. 

A high-class magazine of applied 
science to which best authorities contrib- 
ute; scholarly, but not too technical for 
the intelligent lay reader. Illustrations 
numerous, clear, half-tone reproductions 
of photographs. Contains about half, as 
many pages as Engineering Magazine. 


Engineering Digest (monthly). New York, 

1906-1907. v. I-2. $2. 

Formerly Jcchnical Literature. 

A digest of publications on technical 
subjects from current engineering periodi- 
cals. For the engineer, not the general 
reader. Contains an index similar to 
that in Engineering Magazine and also 
furnishes articles indexed for sale. A 
promising new magazine. 


Popular Mechanics (monthly). Chicago, 

1899-1907. v. 1-9. $1. 

Contains short, popular articles on all 
phases of applied science; interesting par~ 
ticularly to untrained men and_ boys. 
Cheap in make-up, but fairly well printed. 


Scribner’s Magazine (monthly). New 
York, 1887-1907. v. 1-42. $3. 

Indexed in Poole. abridged Poole, Readers’ 
Guide, and Library Index. 

One of the best general magazines for 
its price. Compares favorably with Ven- 
tury and Harper's Monthly but does not 
contain quite so much matter. Usually 
contains literary criticism —like Brow- 
nell’s—or literary reminiscence of espe- 
cial interest to readers of cultivated liter- 
ary taste, but maintains its popular char- 
acter while offering a distinctly high 
grade of literature. The fiction is es- 
pecially good, many of the best writers 
of the day contributing. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, some of the colored 
series being especially artistic. 


World’s Work (monthly). New 
York, 1900-1907. v. 1-14. $3. 


Indexed in Poole. abridged Poole, Reade.’s’ 
Guide, and Library Inde. 

Made up of stimulating, timely papers 
on political, civic, agricultural, educa- 
tional, scientific, artistic progress. The 
numerous half-tone illustrations are un- 
excelled. The magazine gains its popu- 
larity as much from its optimistic spirit 
as from its fund of up-to-date infor- 
mation or its remarkable pictures. 
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World Today (monthly). Chicago, 1901- 
1907. v. I-13. $1.50. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide, and Library Indez. 
Very similar in field and in general 
excellence to World’s Work. The arti- 
cles are more condensed, and the illustra- 
tions not so finely executed as in the 
other magazine, and the paper and print 
not up to same grade. 


Technical World “wid Chicago, 
1904-1907. v. I-7. 
Indexed in Bulletin of Blbitopraphs y. 
Comparable to the two above-noted 
only in the matter of recent advance in 
invention, and science, but covers a wide 
field nevertheless. Is a remarkably in- 
teresting little magazine. Well printed 
and illustrated, but in no way comparable 
in these respects to the foregoing. 


National Geographic Magazine (monthly). 
Washington, 1888-1907. v.1-18. $2.50. 
Indexed in Poole, and Library Indeg. 
Publication of the National Geographi- 
cal Society. Concerned with the descrip- 
tion of lands, natural and industrial pro- 
ducts, peoples, customs and manners of 
every part of the world. Readable from 
cover to cover. Illustrations are mostly 
half-tones, not uniformly clear and well 
executed, but always uncommonly inter- 
esting, and truly illustrate. 


Youth’s Companion (weekly). Bos- 
ton, 1827-1907. v. 1-81. $1.75 
Especially popular in rural districts, 

where it is often read by the entire fam- 
ily, although intended for children and 
young people. Covers wide field of sub- 
jects of permanent and current interest. 
The stories, both short and serial, are 
always wholesome, often colloquial in 
style, and sometimes of more than aver- 
age literary merit. The size of page 
makes an unwieldy bound volume. The 
paper is poor. The folding for the mails 
seriously weakens the crease across the 
center of the page, and _ necessitates 
strengthening, if not mending, of every 
page before binding. The illustrations 
are unimportant. Although not indexed 
is worth binding, because so much en- 
joyed by so many readers. 


The importance of careful and bal- 
anced selection in the matter of cur- 
rent periodicals is increasingly recog- 
nized by library authorities upon 
whom devolves the choice of maga- 
zines for the year. In the suggestive 
groups noted above, are included 
most of the periodicals which a small 
library, or medium-sized library, can 
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be reasonably asked to provide for its 
readers. In most libraries it will not 
be possible to supply all of them, and 
in but few libraries most of them. 
The smaller the fund available for the 
purchase of magazines, the greater 
the necessity for the exercise of care 
in a selection that will prove most 
useful and profitable for the patrons 
of the particular library for wh‘ch the 
choice is made. No rigid rules can 
be laid down to be followed, for the 
reasons which have been stated as to 
local conditions and other contribut- 
ing circumstances, but fairly definite 
advice, subject to certain elasticity of 
choice as between magazines of the 
same relative rank and class, can be 
given. It is with this explanation, 
and within these limitations, that the 
following groups are submitted for 
considerat’on. 


I 
If but five magazines can be sub- 
scribed for: 





McClure’s Magazine (monthly).... $1.50 
Collier’s National Weekly.......... 5.20 
Youth’s Companion (weekly)....... 1.75 
Ladies’ Home Journal (monthly)... 1.50 
Cutlook Cweekly))..o.66 ccc ccsvscees 3.00 

TROBE Guiideavad sce eeBewnsaen $12.95 


II 
If ten magazines are to be sub- 
scribed for, include, in addition to the 
above, the following: 
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Popular Mechanics (monthly).-.... 1.00 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine........ 4.00 

The World Today (monthly)....... 1.50 

Charities and the Commons (weekly) 2. - 

Beale: €WeGNIe he occ code ee cecncteenns .00 

First groum, t6tal. «6 escccscvccess 12.95 
ROMM xc nie wu donn enemas ened $26.45 

III 


If fifteen magazines can be sub- 
scribed for, include, in addition to the 
above two groups, the following list: 


St. Nicholas (monthly).....-...... 
Scientific American and Supplement 





CUCU cc siracdda cadendeendens « Fie 
Century (nionthily) ..<6:.2cccccences 4.00 
American Magazine (monthly)...... 1.00 
North American Review (monthly). 4.00 
First and second groups............ 26.45 

WOME wx ceccudocdaownannaeesed $45.45 


IV 


If the list to be subscribed for in- 
cludes twenty magazines, add to the 
above three groups the following list: 





World’s Work (monthly).......... 3.00 
Atlantic Monthly. .........sesessss 4.00 
Garden Magazine (monthly)........ 1.00 
School Arts Book (monthly except 
Waly anid Auguse)..« ccescc seas cos 1.00 
Chuting: (monty) <.c0ccdseceeceaes 3.00 
First, second and third groups...... 45.45 
ROROR vecasacnadnewiayuraseets $57.45 


Obtained through magazine agen- 
cies, the above prices can be reduced 
considerably. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SMALL LIBRARY DESIGN 
peep 


LOUIS W. CLAUDE, MADISON 


During the past four or five years, li- 
brarians in Wisconsin and several other 
states have come to a general agreement 
as to what constitutes a good plan for a 
small library. Before that time all seemed 
to be uncertain; one argued for a closed 
stack, one for rooms separated by glass 
partitions, and a third that the entire 
floor be opened to the public. 

The advocates of the latter plan have 
been successful in very generally convinc- 
ing their opponents, and every year adds 
new strength to their side of the question, 


and proves, in the working of the libraries 
planned along the new lines, the fallacy 
of the arguments of the defenders of 
closed stacks and separate rooms. Archi- 
tects have naturally kept close pace with 
this development, and now are pretty well 
acreed upon a general plan for a small 
library. In using the term “small library” 
my intention is to cover in a general way 
buildings costing from $7,500 to $25,000, 
and in the present paper I shall discuss 
buildings of one story only. 
The points to consider in planning a 
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building of this type are, first, so to place 
the librarian that she may have perfect 
supervision over the entire floor, and 
entrances and exits to it. This requires a 
central location for the loan desk in front 
of main entrance, and the removal of all 
walls, posts, and partitions that will ob- 
struct her view. 

Second comes the question of whether 
or not there should be a stack room. I 
mean by stack room an open space acces- 
sible to the public. We have already 
agreed to discard the closed stack. In my 
opinion, a stack room in libraries costing 
less than $20,000 is entirely unnecessary 
and should be avoided. In buildings cost- 
ing over $20,000 with a large number of 
volumes to house, it is probably best to 
provide some space where books can be 
stored more compactly than is possible 
where distributed around in the reading 
rooms; and in all cases it is good policy 
to plan with a view to possible future ex- 
tension. As to the location of stacks, there 
is a difference of opinion among librarians, 
the common practice being to place stacks 
directly behind the loan desk as being the 
place most accessible to the librarian, and 
generally the least attractive part of the 
building. Some librarians, however, pre- 
fer to place the stacks on one side of the 
loan desk, and the librarian’s room behind 
the desk, the stacks running from side to 
center, instead of front to rear. This en- 
ables the librarian to keep her eye on the 
stacks without turning around, but 
sacrifices at once the beauty of the in- 
terior and the best arrangement of the 
reading and reference rooms. If the stack 
room is not needed, the books can be 
placed around the outside walls and cases 
added from time to time set free from the 
walls, and spaced apart sufficiently to per- 
mit of one or more tables being placed be- 
tween them, thus forming reading alcoves 
in which books on special subjects may be 
stored. 

The question of librarian’s room comes 
next in importance. It should be placed 
either at one side, or directly behind the 
loan desk. Until very recently it has al- 
ways been a closed room with solid parti- 
tions extending to the ceiling. This ar- 
rangement has the advantage of privacy, 
but has the disadvantage of rendering it 
impossible for the librarian to remain in 
her work room and at the same time main- 
tain supervision over the reading and book 
rooms, a point of some weight during the 
dull hours when few patrons are in the 
building. At present several libraries are 
being built in which the librarian’s room 
is merely a glass cage with cupboards and 
work table built up to the height of an 
ordinary desk, and plate glass partitions 
above to the height of the wall shelving. 
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By this arrangement the librarian can con- 
tinue to work, at the same time maintain 
complete supervision over the room, and 
still have a certain degree of privacy. The 
appearance of the interior is also greatly 
improved, 

In very small libraries which are open 
only part of a day, or perhaps only cer- 
tain days during the week, no librarian’s 
room is necessary, as she can do all her 
work in the basement work room, except 
light mending and odd jobs, and a con- 
venient cupboard near the loan desk will 
take care of her needs, and the space used 
to much better advantage. 

A cloak room should be provided in the 
first floor, but no toilet room is necessary 
or desirable; the latter should be in the 
basement. Some librarians are in favor 
of a conversation room, but in buildings 
having them they appear to be of little ad- 
vantage, and may easily become a nuisance. 

The entrance to the building is usually 
through a vestibule half way between out- 
side grade and first floor level, with stairs 
leading to basement from this vestibule, 
and doors at the top of landing to pre- 
vent disturbance to readers if basement 
rooms are in use during open hours. An 
outside entrance directly into basement is 
desirable, and under some conditions nec- 
essary. In the smaller buildings no stairs 
from librarian’s room to basement are 
necessary, but they are desirable in larger 
buildings. 

The basement plan may be varied to 
meet special needs, more or less elaborate 
according to the size and cost of the 
building. For buildings of medium size 
an excellent arrangement is as follows: 
A large lecture room, seating from 150 
to 200 or 300; dressing room for lecture 
room; small class or study rooms (about 
which I will speak later); a work room 
for librarian; boiler and fuel rooms; jan- 
itor’s storage room; and toilet rooms. In 
addition to these rooms a vault for stor- 
age of documents and newspaper files, and 
a book storage room may be put in to ad- 
vantage if sufficient room is available. In 
several places a men’s smoking and news- 
paper room is furnished in the basement, 
where men can read and smoke without 
feeling it necessary to change their work- 
ing clothes. If this room is put in, a sep- 
arate outside entrance should always be 
provided. There should be a_ separate 
toilet for this room, and a fire-place for 
ventilation. 

The small class rooms, while at present 
not very generally used, will, I think, be 
found more and more useful in the future 
as a place where lectures can be given to 
small classes on special subjects, and where 
young men and women who have not had 
the advantage of high school or Univer- 
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sity education can be intelligently assisted 
in pursuing their favorite subjects. 

Having now outlined some of the gen- 
eral requirements, I will touch upon a few 
of the details that do so much to make or 
mar a library. 

First in importance is the question of 
lighting, both natural and artificial. Ample 
windows should be provided so as to 
thoroughly light every part of the build- 
ing. Ordinarily the front windows should 
be full-length windows of the usual check- 
rail type, and the side and rear windows 
should be about 7’6” above the floor to 
permit of stacks of seven shelves in 
height being placed under them. This ar- 
rangement is absolutely essential to secure 
book space with the present open arrange- 
ment. The high windows’ should be 
hinged at the bottom to swing in. Chande- 
liers hung from the ceiling, or Nernst 
lamps for general illuminating, with spe- 
cial wall lights over book cases, all con- 
trolled from switches in librarian’s desk, 
seem to give the best satisfaction. Table 
lights are very pleasant, but fix the posi- 
tion of the tables; and if switched from 
desk, complicate the wiring system very 
considerably. 

Seats at sides of entrance and extend- 
ing out into the room serve the double 
purpose of forcing patrons to pass close 
to the librarian’s desk, and also provide 
a place where persons waiting for a friend 
to secure books may rest without dis- 
turbing readers. A book lift is a good 
thing in the larger buildings, but not nec- 
essary in small libraries. 

The furniture should be substantial and 
good in design, but not too heavy; tables 
should not seat more than six persons. 

The first story floor should be covered 
with cork carpet. 

Ample bulletin space should be provided, 
and the two upper shelves in the chil- 
dren’s room can be boarded up and cov- 
ered with cork carpet on which pictures 
can be tacked, forming a very attractive 
and instructive display. Cupboards can 
also be provided in some of these spaces. 

A fire-place is not only ornamental, but 
useful in adding to the cheerfulness of 
the room and improving the ventilation. 
A wash bowl should be placed in the li- 
brarian’s room for her special convenience. 

It is seldom the case that a really ade- 
quate system of ventilation is installed in 
the small library on account of the cost; 
but something may be done in this line 
by means of indirect radiators supplied 
with air from the outside and opening into 
the various rooms. These, with the as- 
sistance of the fire-places, will give at 
least a certain amount of fresh air. Di- 
rect radiation should be placed under the 
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windows and in special recesses in wall 
shelving. 

Much might be said upon the subject of 
furniture, shelving, loan desks, and special 
cases, but the subject is beyond the range 
of this paper; it will be sufficient to say 
that much of the success of the library 
will depend upon the skill and care with 
which these details are designed. 

And now a few words from the artistic 
standpoint. The tints on walls and ceil- 
ings should be rich and soft, the wall tints 
much darker than those on the ceiling, and 
the woodwork and furniture should har- 
monize with both. 

The exterior design may be in one of 
many styles, only it must be carefully and 
intelligently carried out in whatever style 
is chosen. The building should be simple, 
refined, and dignified as becomes a temple 
of learning. Freak architecture has no 
place in library design. The building of 
simple classic lines, while sometimes griev- 
ing the architect gifted with original ideas, 
will probably always be the favorite type 
of this class of building, but excellent de- 
signs have been made in the Engliish Col- 
legiate style, also in the California Mis- 
sion style; some few upon original but 
logical lines, and these, to my mind, are 
the most satisfactory of all, as they rep- 
resent intelligent growing thought, not the 
mere knowledge of the antiquarian who 
reproduces intelligently, perhaps, but does 
not give birth to a new idea. 


A FEW HELPFUL BOOKLISTS 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Miss Maude Durlin has compiled, and 
issued in printed form, the following list 
of Technical Books recently added to the 
Oshkosh Public Library: 


Rice & Torrance. The manufacture of con- 
crete blocks and their use in building con- 
struction. 

Hodgeon, ed. Mortars, plasters, stuccos, arti- 
ficial marbles, concretes, Portland cements 
and composition. Profusely illustrated. 


Hasluck, ed. Cassell’s carpentry and joinery, 
comprising notes on materials, - processes, 
principles and practice, with many engrav- 
ings and plates. 1907. 

Farnsworth. Constructional steel work, be- 
ing notes’ on the practical aspect and the 
principles of design, with an account of the 
present aspect, methods and tools of manu- 
facture. 1905. 

Hornby. A text book of gas manufacture 
for students. 1905. 

Kerr. Power and power transmission. 1906. 

Stodola. Steam turbines, with an appendix 
on gas turbines and the future of heat en- 
gines. 1906. 

Knox. Electric light wiring. 1907. 

Harrison. Electric wiring, diagrams and 
switchboards. 1906. 
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Powell. Small dynamos and motors, how to 
make, test and repair them. A practical 
handbook for electrical amateurs and stu- 
dents. 

Gibson. Electricity of to-day; its work and 
mysteries described in non-technical lan- 
guage. 

Bell. Electric. power transmission; a practi- 
eal treatise for practical men. 1906. 

-—"* EHlectric transmission of water power. 


st. _ Wireless telegraphy for amateurs 
and students. 1906. 

Erskine-Murray. A handbook of _ wireless 
telegraphy, its theories and practice for the 
use of electrical engineers, students and 
operators. 1907. 

Thomas. The ventilation, heating and light- 
ing of dwellings. 1906. Heat and light 
from municipal and other waste, written 
for municipalities and engineers. 1906. 

Donaldson. Modern hot water heating, steam 
and gas fittings. 1906. 

Clow. Practical, up-to-date plumbing. 1906. 

Hiorns. Practical metallurgy and assaying; 
a text book for the use of teachers, stu- 
dents and assayers. 1902. 

— The up-to-date ‘hardwood finisher. 


Fieberger. Civil engineering; a text book for 
a short course. 1905. 

Breed. The principles and practice of sur- 
veying. 1906. 





TO AID FOREIGNERS IN LEARNING ENGLISH 


The Springfield Public Library, Mr. 
H. C. Wellman, librarian, has issued in 
mimeographed sheets, lists of books to 
aid foreigners in learning English: 


General 


Baedeker, K., ed. Traveller’s manual of con- 
versation. 1856. 

Chancellor, William R. Reading and _lan- 
guage lessons for evening schools. 1904. 
Chancellor, William E. Studies in English 

for evening schools. 1904. 
— H. F. Foreigner’s manual of English. 


+... W. L. First book for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 1904. 

Harrington, W. L. Second book for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 1904. 

Vitali, Angelo. An easy practical course in 
English for foreigners, with exercises in 
— French, Spanish, and _ Italian. 
JUO. 

Wallach, I. R. A first book in English de- 
signed especially for foreigners. 1906. 

Weineck, O. Common sense guide to Eng- 
lish for foreigners. 1893. 


For German-sneakina People 

Ahn, J. F. Praktischer lehrgang zur schnel- 
len und leichten erlernung der englischen 
sprache. 2 cursus. 1866. 

Ahn’s amerikanische dolmetscher. (Ahn’s 
American interpreter.) 

Gaspey, T. Englische konversations-gram- 
matik zum_ schul-und  privatunterricht, 
nenbearbeitet von H. Runge. 1901. 

Witcomb and Fischer. New guide to modern 
conversation in English and German. 1905. 


For Dutch-speaking Peopie 
ar H. E. Nieuwe Engelsche spraakkunst. 


For French-speaking People 
Fetridge. W. P. Harper’s phrase-book. 1885. 
Julien. F. Un voyage a Paris, being a col- 

lection of ready-made sentences, also use- 
ful information for strangers. 1898 
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Mauron, A. and Verrier, P. Nouvelle gram- 
maire anglaise avec de nombreux exer- 
cises de traduction, de lecture et de con- 
versation. 

Richard and Quétin. New familiar and pro- 
Caen English and French dialogues. 


903. 
Thimm, C. A. L’anglais sans maitre, avec 
la pronunciation de tous les mots. 1905. 


For Swedish-speaking People 


Lipmanson and Witcomb. New guide to mod- 
Sons conversation in Swedish and English. 
3. 


For Italian-speaking People 
Fabbrucei, F. and Witecomh. New gnide to 
modern conversation in Italian and Eng- 
lish. 1905. 
Genzardi, N. Nuovo metodo teorico-pratico 
= imparare la lingua inglese. 3 vols. 
Pavia, L. Grammatica della lingua inglese, 
con temi letture e dialoghi. 1905. 


For Spanish-speaking People 


Bellenger, H. New guide to modern conver- 
sations in English and Spanish....new ed. 
i, PO by C. and H. Witcomb. 1851. 

Butler, F. Spanish teacher and colloquial 
phrase-book. 1906. 


For Modern-Greek speaking People 


Bouge, X. de, and Georgiados, A. English 
without a teacher in 50 lessons, (and) Key 
to the exercises. 1905. 

Kontopoulos, N. Methodos Ollendorphou 
pliris, ephirmosmeni eis tin Agglikin. 1869. 

Kontopoulos. N. Nectatoi plireis Helleno- 
Agglikoi dialogoi. 1905. 

Laas d’Augen, A. M. P. New guide to Eng- 
lish and modern Greek conversation. 1880. 


For Russian-speaking Peap ve 
Boltz, and others. Nouveau guide de conver- 
sations modernes en Russe, Francais, An- 
glais et Allemand. 1905. 
Nourok. P. M. Prakticheskaia grammatika 
angliiskago lazika. 1904. 
For Yiddish-speaking Peopie 


Harkavy, A. Ollendorff’s method to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of English. 1893. 
The novel English method; for every immi- 
grant Hebrew to acquire a knowledge of 


English. iv 
Zombro, J. Krantz’s English teacher. 1895. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Since our last report, the following lec- 
tures have been given in addition to the 
regular course: How History is Written, 
and Newspapers and Directories, by Dr. 
R. G. Thwaites; Evaluation of Books in 
European History, Professor Munro of the 
University of Wisconsin; Evaluation of 
Books in Political Economy, by Dr. Price 
of the University; Foreign Dictionaries 
and Encyclopaedias, by Mr. Walter M. 
Smith, Librarian of the University Li- 
brary; Book-plates by Mr. Henry E. Leg- 
ler, who also conducted lessons in parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

From beyond the borders of Madison, 
several speakers were welcomed. Miss 
Ahern spent several days at the school, 
giving lectures and informal talks on the 
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general theme of the Demands of a Li- 
brarian. Miss Agnes C. Laut gave an in- 
spiring talk to the class on the Gathering 
of Source Material as the Basis of an 
Author’s Work, and Miss Edna Bullock 
lectured on Problems of: Organization. 

Besides Miss Ahern, Miss Bullock and 
Miss Laut, our visitors included Miss 
Alice B. Kroeger, Director of Drexel In- 
stitute Library School, who spoke briefly 
to the school; Mr. Lane of Harvard and 
Mr. Godard of Connecticut, who called at 
headquarters during vacation. 

The course on Publishers and Publish- 
ing Houses closed on Saturday, Dec. 14, 
with a special exhibit. During the course 
each student gave as a-special topic a de- 
tailed report of the history and standards 
of one or more publishing houses, as- 
signed by the instructor, Miss Hazeltine; 
and the book exhibit was arranged to 
bring out the special features of each firm. 
The books were displayed on the desks of 
the school room, and the students acted 
as guides to the visitors, bringing out the 
strong points of their respective houses in 
friendly rivalry. Mounted pictures of 
noted publishers and the buildings occu- 
pied by the various firms added to the 
interest of each collection. 

The appointments for laboratory prac- 
tice are nearly completed. The students 
who have had previous library training 
will assist the Commission in some organ- 
izing in the state, and will thus be able to 
share in a very interesting and valuable 
phase of library work at first hand. The 
examinations of the first semester are held 
the last week of January, and the period 
of field practice begins the first of Febru. 
ary, and extends through March. 

The class of 1908 has organized and will 
hold monthly meetings with an assigned 
programme, for the purpose of drill in 
parliamentary methods and the discussion 
of up-to-date library problems. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the following 
choice: 

Ellen Isabel True, President. 

Clara Alice Lea, Vice president. 

Mary Frances Sheriff, Secretary. 

Emilida Baensch, Treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of the 
officers, Miss Hillis and Miss Tallett. 

The social events of the past two 
months have been very enjoyable affairs. 
Miss Hazeltine gave an informal tea in 
honor of Miss Ahern. Miss Hillis and 
Miss Hyslop, members of the class, in- 
vited the school to attend a unique book 
exhibit, which proved to be some titles of 
books in masquerade; and on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 11, the class spent a 
most delightful time iceboating, at the in- 
vitation of Miss Turvill, a Madison mem- 
ber of the class, who succeeded in charter- 
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ing enough ice-boats for the entire num- 
ber. A class sleighride to Middleton on 
a beautiful moonlight night was another 
diversion. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL NOTES 

Miss Laura F. Angell, ’07, completed her 
work in the reorganization of the River 
Falls Normal School Library in December. 
She was elected librarian of the new Aram 
Free Library, Delavan, in January, and is 
now organizing that library in preparation 
for its opening. 

Mrs. Grace R. Darling, who has done 
both special and advanced work during the 
fall semesters of two years, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Stout Manual 
Training Schools of Menomonie. 

Miss Edith M. Norton, ’07, has received 
an appointment as assistant in the Gros- 
venor Library of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret B. Reynolds, ’07, has 
been engaged as librarian of the State 
School for the Blind, Jacksonville, IIl. 


THE EXAMPLE OF AVOCA 


An inspiring illustration of what may be 
accomplished through concerted effort is 
afforded by the library movement at Avoca, 
Wis. The little village in Iowa County 
musters about 250 inhabitants. It was 
without library privileges, save for a school 
library, up to about four years ago, when 
Mrs. F. E. Walbridge of Milwaukee, a 
former resident of Avoca, interested her- 
self in securing the nucleus of a library. 
The Kalmia Club of Milwaukee, to which 
Mrs. Walbridge belonged, donated a goodly 
supply of books and a library association 
was organized to care for the volumes. A 
traveling library was sent by the Commis- 
sion and local entertainments were held to 
purchase additional material. The Kalmia 
Club has made yearly gifts to supplement 
the original collection. 

The books were at first kept in the 
“Home Hotel” but soon outgrew these 
quarters. They were then transferred to 
a store, but that was later found taxed be- 
vond its resources. A change was made 
to the “Opera House,” a large room above 
the general store which was generously 
donated by the proprietor. Volunteer li- 
brarians issued the books. 

The question of heating the Opera 
House on the days in which the library 
was open became a problem owing to the 
considerable expense involved. As there 
was no other available space for the col- 
lection, it was decided to erect a library 
building. The village authorities gave a 
part of the village lot in the heart of the 
hamlet. The owner of an adjacent quarry 
agreed to give all the sandstone neces- 
sary for the mere cost of getting it out, 
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which, owing to the nature of the stone, 
is an inconsiderable sum. Farmers, in- 
terested in the project, have already begun 
to haul the stone to the lot, and arrange- 
ments have been made for much of the 
work on the building to be done by vol- 
unteers. Former. residents of Avoca, now 
residing in Chicago and elsewhere, are 
subscribing to the building fund and it is 
hoped to enlist the interest of Andrew 
Carnegie in the endeavor. The village 
will be expected to aid in heating and 
lighting the structure, the volunteer serv- 
ice being continued. Great interest was 


ORDER AMONG THE 


SCHROTE, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


LOUISE C. 


The accompanying illustration represents 
a very satisfactory solution to one phase 
of the magazine problem—how to make it 
possible for the magazines most used to 
keep themselves in order—so that, in a 
library where it is possible to have the 
reading room put in order but twice a day, 
the student who comes in late in the day 
may have the same advantage of order 
among the magazines as the student who 
comes in soon after the straightening 
period. 

The rack illustrated is of white oak, 
total dimensions 13ft.x 5ft. Will hold 135 
magazines and capacity may be increased 
by adding sections at the top, each section 
being made with a board 13ft.x1ft.x% 
in. for the back, a strip 1234 ft.x2in.x¥% 
in. placed far enough from the back to 
permit magazine and cover to be slipped 
in and out easily, and far enough from the 
base to prevent the magazines from bend- 
ing forward. 

Only magazines of the form of Century 
and Scribner's are placed in this rack; 
those having the form of Collier’s and 
Scientific American being provided for 
elsewhere. Johnston holders are used only 
for those magazines handled to such an 
extent that the cover is a necessity if they 
are to be in good condition for the binder. 

The principal labor-saving devices are 
two printed labels and some Dennison con- 
secutive numbers. The magazines are ar- 
ranged alphabetically from left to right. 
On the narrow strip forming the front 
of each section, in the center of the space 
allotted to each magazine, is a label 7in. 
x %in., bearing the name of the magazine 
belonging in that space, printed in 24-point 
Devinne type. The Dennison consecutive 
numbers, style No. 20, are placed in the 
center of the space above each label and 
follow the alphabetizing. At the top of 
each magazine or holder is a label sin. x % 
in. upon which is printed in type uniform 
with the label on the rack: 


PLEASE RETURN TO NO. —— 


.of the building fund. 
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recently evinced by the school children in 
selling tickets for a lecture given by an 
officer of the Commission for the benefit 
Every house in 
town was canvassed many times by the 
eager solicitors, the speaker being greeted 
by a large audience. Mr. P. H. Kelly, the 
local principal, is an enthusiast in library 
affairs and aids the movement in every 
way. The promoters of the enterprise are 
possessed of the right sort of persistence 
and do not intend to cease their efforts 
with the completion of the building dur- 
ing the coming summer. 





MAGAZINES 


The number on this label corresponds 
to the Dennison number. 

The expense of the printing is not pro- 
hibitive for the average library, and with 
reasonable care a dozen labels of each 
kind ought to last several years. Those 
on the rack and those on the holders will 
not need replacing oftener than once a year 
and the same label may be used many 
times on the magazines not in folders by 
simply cutting the label from the old num- 
ber and repasting it upon the current num- 
ber. Or if printed labels are entirely out of 
the question, hand-printed ones, with the 
consecutive numbers, will facilitate the use 
of even a small number of magazines. 

Among library patrons, a willingness to 
help keep things in order is not lacking so 
often as is a knowledge of the plan for 
keeping them in order, and the average 
patron is more familiar with counting 
than he is with alphabetizing. Simple as 
it is, the system calls the attention of the 
patron to the fact that there is a plan 
for an orderly arrangement of the maga- 
zines, that it is one which requires no 
technical training for comprehension, and 
that his codperation is expected. The 
system at work shows that most people 
are grateful enough for being able to tell 
at a glance whether or not the last Every- 
body’s is in use, to put the Harper’s they 
have just finished reading in Number 47 
with the H’s rather than in the first vacant 
space their eyes rest upon, be it the A’s or 


s. 

The bulletin in the illustration is a good 
example of the bulletin as suggested by 
Mr. Dana. It is the first of a series of 
college bulletins, material for which is 
being obtained from college publications 
and post card dealers. The one illustrated 
was taken from the Jacob Tome catalog 
and took less than twenty minutes to pre- 
pare. The one which followed it consisted 
of post card views sent from Columbia 
with the compliments of the University, 
and put up with thumb tacks, required 
about the same length of time. 























LACROSSE PVBLIC LIBRARY. 

















LIBRARY BUILDING AT LA CROSSE AS PLANNED. 


The directors of the La Crosse (Washburn) Library have approved plans for 
a $25,000 addition that will duplicate the old building, omitting only the tower 
and supplementing a double entrance in the center of the new and old parts. 
The funds have been subscribed by half a dozen residents. The Board of Dt- 
rectors is composed of G. M. Woodward, Col. F. A. Copeland, John M. Holley, 
E. E. Bentley, Lucius C. Colman and Judge Brirdley. 
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WHAT YOU CAN GET OUT OF A HENTY BOOK 


CAROLINE M. HEWINS, HARTFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 


New York Libraries, October, 1907 


Last year I wrote for the BuLLetIn of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission a 
short account of the use that I had made 
of Henty’s Beric the Briton in suggesting 
other books, pictures and maps as a help 
in learning the connection between Roman 
and English history. This year I sent 
just before the summer vacation a letter 
to the principals of our public and paro- 
chial schools, who send pupils from the 
ninth grade to the high school. The letter 
said: 

“The pupils who have been in your 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade this yea 
are invited to a book talk in the librarian’s 
office at three o’clock every Tuesday after- 
noon in July and August. The subject is 
What You Can Get Out of a Henty Book. 


July 2. The Lion of St. Mark and other 

stories about Venice. 

g. Knight of the White Cross and 
other stories of the military 
orders. 

16. A Jacobite exile and other stories 
of the exiled Stuarts. 

23. Bonnie Prince Charlie and other 
stories of the Rebellion of 1745. 

30. With Frederick the Great and 

other stories of the Seven 
Year’s War. 

Held fast for England and other 

stories of Gibraltar. 

13. In the Reign of Terror and other 
stories of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

20. Young Buglers and other stories 
of the Peninsular War. 

27. Out with Garibaldi and other 
stories of modern Italy. 


Aug. 6. 


The object of the talks is to give a clear 
idea of the connection of European and 
American history and to suggest some in- 
teresting stories by other authors and in- 
cidentally to show the use of pictures, 
maps, and reference books in reading.” 

The children are fairly well grounded in 
United States history, and some of them 
know a little about England, but none of 
them have ever thought of Great Britain as 
a part of Europe, or how the struggle be- 
tween England and France all through the 
eighteenth century affected or was affected 
by other countries. It was for this reason 
that in planning the book talks for this 
summer I took most of the stories from 
that period. 

_ The boys and girls were asked to meet 
in my office because it is a little more 


grown up than their own room, and a 
stepping-stone to the main library. This 
year, no boys have come, but I have had 4 
most attentive audience of girls, not large, 
but constant. In reading aloud to children 
from the upper grades, I do not follow 
Miss Shedlock’s advice to go straight on 
with the story but often interrupt myself 
to ask questions, explain the meaning ot 
a word, or show a picture of a place or 
costume. Only a part of the girls had 
ever taken books home from the library, 
and thus it happened that when I asked the 
second week if we should go on with the 
Lion of St. Mark or begin another story, 
they preferred going on. I think that we 
spent three meetings instead of one upon 
it. Then we skipped several centuries and 
began on A Jacobite exile. 

Before the readings I bought Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.’s twenty-five cent folding maps 
of England, Scotland, France, Italy, Spain 
and the Scandinavian peninsula, and had 
them mounted on coarse unbleached cotton 
to hang on the wall or bulletin board. The 
maps in the school geographies are very 
meager and many children are like a girl 
I once knew who apologized for not know- 
ing where Berlin is by saying, “I had a 
double promotion and skipped the room 
where they study Europe.” Most of the 
value of a high school course is as what 
Thomas Edward Brown’s friend called him 
“a widener,” and therefore, in A Jacobite 
exile, I stopped in the early chapters to 
show where the home of the hero was, not 
far from the Lake Country, how it looked 
with its mullioned windows and prepara- 
tions for defense, and when Monmouth and 
Sedgemoor were mentioned. to suggest 
Doyle’s Micah Clarke and Beasant’s For 
Faith and Freedom. I showed Ward’s 
picture of James II receiving the news of 
the landing of William of Orange, por- 
traits of William and Marv, and Louis 
XIV. The map of Sweden was useful to 
show where Harry and his father landed 
at Gothenburg, and the new Portrait Index 
told us where to find Peter the Great. and 
Charles XII of Sweden. It did not make 
any difference whether we finished the 
story or not. It suggested what came 
later, Queen Anna and the Hanoverian 
succession, Besant’s Dorothy Forster, and 
on Sir. Walter Scott’s birthday a copy of 
Rob Roy in the Boys’ and Girls’ room. 

The book that naturally followed was 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, and I made a con- 
necting link with the picture bulletin that 
had the Largilliere portrait of the prince’s 
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father when a child, with his little sister, 
besides a meeting of Jacobites shouting 
“God save King James,” a Highland soldier 
in full dress, and Prince Charlie himself 
asleep in a Highland cave. I told the 
children about the Countess of Nithsdale 
and her husband’s escape, and Flora Mac- 
donald—anything in short that they do not 
find in their school histories. We had 
Andrew Lang’s Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, in the finest edition, with a colored 
portrait, to look at and Smeaton’s Edin- 
burgh with its colored sketches. 

I have used Hentv merely as an excuse 
for showing our finest and most interest- 
ing books of travel and illustrated histories. 
I once spent one of the most delightful 
afternoons of my life looking over the old 
prints and portraits which Mr. Ernest 
Henderson had collected for reproduction 
in his Side-lights on English History, and 
remembering this, I have shown the books 
to the girls to let them see how historical 
characters looked and dressed. 

We have gone so slowly that I have 
omitted With Frederick the Great although 
I made a connecting link of the Seven 
Years’ War, and showed that it was the 
same as our French and Indian War, and 
that the Empress Maria Theresa was the 
mother of Marie Antoinette. Last year 
I read With Clive in India. This year I 
let that go, but referred to the long 
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struggle between France and England, and 
then read a part of Held Fast for England 
with all the pictures that I could get— 
post cards or books to show the pictur- 
esqueness of the place and the pleasure that 
it gives to color-loving eyes. One child 
thought that the Straits must be about two 
hundred miles wide. 

We are just at the end of the summer 
with Marie Antoinette, the Bastille, the 
flight to Varennes and the identification of 
the king by means of his head on the as- 
signats, some of which we have. There 
are some good novels of the French revolu- 
tion for the girls, Margaret Roberts’No- 
blesse Oblige, Matilda Betham-Edwards’ 
Romance of Dijon and Felix Gras’ Terror 
and Reds of the Midi. The Peninsular 
War leads to Blackmore’s Alice Lorraine 
and to all the Napoleon and Wellington 
literature. We put up our Out with Gar- 
ibaldi bulletin for his birthday with Rands’ 


O where’s the little maid 
That Garibaldi kissed? 
She ought to be displayed, 
She shall be, I insist. 


If she does as much in her way 
As he has done in his— 

Turns bad things topsy-turvy, 
And sad things into bliss— 

Oh, we shall not need a survey 
To find that little miss 

Grown to a woman worthy 

Of Garibaldi’s kiss. 


“PICTURE BULLETINS FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW” 
A. L. A. Bulletin, January, 1908 


To the editor of the A. L. A. Bulletin: 
Under this title, Mr. J. C. Dana in the 
Wisconsin Liprary Buttetin for Septem- 
ber-October mentions several strong objec- 
tions to the picture bulletin, among them, 
that the making of the bulletin is “rela- 
tively to other things which are waiting to 
be done, a waste of time.” This letter 
aims, not to put itself on either side of 
the argument as to the value of picture 
bulletins, nor to suggest a cure-all for the 
evils of too much time and too little skill 
spent in the making of them, but to call 
general attention to a possible source of 
supply for such libraries as have faith in 
their efficacy. I refer to the collections in 
library schools. Since this letter does 
not presume to be more than a sugges- 
tion, the writer has not collected statistics 
from the various schools, but being fa- 
miliar with the collection in the New 
York State Library School, will point her 
moral with reference to conditions as they 
exist there, being reasonably sure that 
conditions elsewhere are the same, or can 


be made so in essential particulars. Most 
schools have the making of bulletins as a 
part of their course. It is reasonable to 
suppose that with the oversight exercised 
the results are at least as commendable 
as the talent of the average library staff is 
likely to produce. In the school which 
serves as illustration the requirements 
from each student have been: One bulle- 
tin on a practical subject, a brief but well- 
tested reading list, care and good taste in 
the carrying out of the plan. The stand- 
ard of judgment has been sufficiently high 
to ensure satisfactory products. The re- 
sult is a large collection of attractive 
bulletins suitable for use in a_ library. 
This is merely so much good material go- 
ing to waste unless the collection is made 
accessible to libraries. If this be done, 
to the library comes the comparatively 
slight expense of transportation, to the 
school the necessity of some kind of ar- 
rangement which would probably be con- 
sidered necessary under any  circum- 
stances. In return, the library which be- 
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lieves in bulletins would be spared the 
torments which Mr. Dana so feelingly de- 
scribes, and its time and money would be 
free for the other things that wait to be 
done. One might enlarge also on the 
added incentive to the library school stu- 
dents of a practical goal. The opponents 
of bulletins could here advance the coun- 
ter-argument that library school students 
could devote their well-filled time to bet- 
ter objects than the making of bulletins, 
but the chances are that for some time to 
come a little bulletin-making will be a 
part of the library school course, and we 
are here concerned merely with circum- 
stances now existing. 

This emphasis on “might” and “would” 
is not to convey the impression that noth- 
ing of the sort has been done in the past. 
The annual report of Pratt Institute Free 
Library for 1907 mentions the loaning of 


Bulletins The latest numbers in 
on comparative the series of Bulletins on 
legislation Comparative Legislation 
prepared under the direc- 
tion of Miss Margaret A. Schaffner of the 
Legislation Reference Department, are the 
following: 
No. 11 The Initiative and Referendum. 


State Legislation. 
No. 12 The Recall. 


Prospective bulletins in the series in- 
clude the following subjects: 


Majority Nominations in Primary Elections. 
Progressive Income Taxation. 
Juries—Majority Decisions in Civil Cases. 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts. 

Torrens System of Land Registration. 
Mortgage Taxation. 

Collection of Inheritance Taxes. 

Local Option. 

Form of the Ballot—The Party Circle. 
Juvenile Courts. 

Legislative Investigation Committees. 
Public Utilities Legislation. 


A New Year's In recognition of the 
Greeting interest manifested by the 
four hundred custodians of 
traveling libraries in Wisconsin, and ex- 
pressive of good wishes for 1908, the Com- 
mission issued a card of greeting the first 
days of the year, containing this message: 
Cordially appreciating their enthusiastic co- 
operation and earnest endeavor to promote 
the work 
The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
extends best wishes for a Happy New Year 
to all the Custodians of the Traveling 
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bulletins, and at the New York State Li- 
brary School from the first bulletins have 
been loaned to libraries willing to pay the 
cost of transportation, and a classified list, 
stating dimensions, of all that are suitable 
has been prepared for the use of borrow- 
ers. While their availability has never 
been advertised, the charging cards indi- 
cate that 122 bulletins have been loaned— 
several very frequently; and that a lack 
of knowledge of the opportunity is respon- 
sible for the fact that the use has been 
no greater is indicated by the lively de- 
mand there has been, since the appearance 
of Miss Rathbone’s article “Picture bulle- 
tins practically applied” in the Library 
Journal for October, 1907, not only for the 
bulletins there mentioned, but for others 
as well. 

ELIZABETH M. 

New York State Library School. 


SMITH. 


Libraries and most hearty thanks for serv- 
ices rendered. 

It is through the self-sacrificing labors of 
the 300 custodians of our State Traveling 
Libraries that 25,000 books have been read no 
less than 125,000 times during the past year. 
No estimate can be placed upon the pleasure 
and profit derived by thousands of grateful 
borrowers through the opportunity afforded 
of reading and enjoying the best of modern 
literature. That lives are being brightened 
and enriched as the result of the efforts of 
the custodians renders worth while the ex- 
—- of all the time and trouble in- 
voived. 


Many cheering responses have reached 
the Commission; the following will serve 
to indicate their general tenor: 


Germania, Wis., Jan. 9th, 1908. 
Mr. Henry E. Legler, 
Secretary Wisconsin Free Library Com., 
Madison, Wis. 

My Dear Sir:—The little booklet, contain- 
ing the kind thanks of the Commission to the 
custodians of the State Traveling Libraries, 
is received; and along with it, also, best 
wishes that we may have a Happy New Year. 

Certainly, for myself, I truly feel grateful, 
as one of these Custodians, to be the recipi- 
ent of the kindness and encouragement ex- 
pressed by the Commission. The interest in 
this library, particularly among the school 
children, is very great, and many good words 
are said for these books by the adult read- 
ers. All those who have read the German 
books say they are good, and I shall in a 
short time be getting the Polish books out 
among the Polish farmers of our township. 
where I know they will be appreciated and 
read. Saying that I am glad to do this work, 
and thanking the Commission again for its 
kind words, I remain 

Very Sincerely, 
Ss. Hartwell, 

Custodian of State Traveling Library, 

Germania, Wis. 
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A MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Editorial in Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 14, 1907 


Referring to a resolution and ordinance 
reported for passage in the Common 
Council of Milwaukee, creating a municipal 
reference librarv, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
comments editorially as follows: 

The librarian is to be paid not over 
$2,000 a year and be assisted by one clerk 
who, trained in indexing and cataloguing, 
shall receive a salary of not over $1,000 a 
year. The librarian is to “collect and com- 
pare the laws of this and other states and 
the ordinances of this and other cities, and 
report upon the laws and ordinances per- 
taining to any subject upon which he may 
be requested to report by the mayor, any 
committee or member of the Common 
Council or the head of any city depart- 
ment; to accumulate all data obtainable in 
relation to the practical operation and ef- 
fect of such laws and ordinances,” etc. 

The invaluable assistance that has been 
rendered at Madison by the Legislative 
Reference Library under the direction of 
Dr. C. McCarthy has shown in our own 
state the practical value of a well classi- 
fied collection of this kind in connection 
not only with legislation, but with the ad- 
ministrative departments of government. 
That there is ample room for a service 
of this kind in a municipality is clear to 
all who are familiar with the hanhazard 
methods that are too often pursued in the 
enactment of ordinances. Indeed, on ac- 


count of the large amount of business 
Index The initial number of a 
to current cumulative newspaper index 


events compiled by the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, has been is- 
sued. Its scope and purpose are outlined 


in the following announcement: 


Frequent requests reach librarians for in- 
formation concerning events of current inter- 
est. Much of this information is obtainable 
through the sole medium of daily newspapers, 
but the absence of suitable indexes renders 
consultaition of the files too laborious and 
time-consuming to permit search of their 
columns. 

Encouraged by their principals, many high 
school students are making large use of news- 
paper articles and comment in debate work, 
in preparation of theses. and, in general, to 
keep informed about public affairs of living 
moment. Their demands have prompted 
many of the smaller libraries to keep on file 
for consultation one or more daily napers. 
Here again the lack, of indexes has been a 
sore disadvantage. 

To meet these library needs, the Index to 
Current Events will be issued quarterly in 
eumulated form. the issue for the final quar- 
ter serving as an index to newsnapers for the 
entire year. While the news accounts as 


transacted by the council during the course 
of a vear, to say nothing of the various 
departments, and the experiences that are 
being had along similar lines by scores of 
other municipalities which may help to de- 
termine a wise course of conduct, it may 
be said that such an institution in Mil- 
waukee can be made of fully as much bene- 
fit as the one at Madison. ; 

Examples are not wanting in other cities 
to sustain this belief. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., maintains as a branch of the public 
library a bureau of exact information 
along these lines that has more than justi- 
fied its small expense. The New York 
City Club conducts a bureau of legislative 
information. Newark, N. J. has recently 
by ordinance ‘established such a municipal 
library. Baltimore has at present a work- 
ing library on a plan which the Milwaukee 
ordinance largely follows. In the Mary- 
land metropolis its success has been demon- 
strated. 

In no branch of public endeavor is more 
substantial progress being made than in 
the government of cities, and to advance 
intelligently information must be gathered 
on questions of municipal importance, and 
scientifically applied. Milwaukee should 
have such a library. It should be kept free 
from politics, and no question concerning 
the patronage or the comparatively small 
expense involved should stand in its way. 


found in the Milwaukee daily newspapers 
form the basis for the references, the dates 
will serve as guides to the published news 
in any newspaper of the country. 

For convenience of consultation, Wisconsin 
happenings are grouped under separate alpha- 
betical arrangement. The local character of 
this secondary index permits inclusion in 
the list of special features and editorials in 
the Milwaukee papers, not strictly definable 
as “news.” For the same reason, cartoons 
of special significance are given place in the 
index. These special features are noted so 
as to indicate the source of publication. 

So many problems have arisen in the course 
of compilation, that this initial number, cov- 
ering one month only, is issued to invite 
criticisms and suggestions. Intended  pri- 
marily for large public use, rather than for 
specialists. consistency of arrangement has 
yielded when necessary to facilitate ready 
reference. Accordingly the dates under some 
subheads follow each other chronologically. 
and under others are grouped to permit 
alnhahbetical sequence. 

Dates given indicate time of occurrence. 
Thus D 18 refers to publication in afternoon 
naners of same date, and publication in the 
morning papers of day following. When oc- 
eurrence and publication are not identical as 
= -* both dates are given, the latter date 
n > ! 14 
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Study Twenty-two study outlines 
Outlines have been prepared for the use 

of clubs using the study libraries 
of the Traveling Library Department, and 
these are now in press. The subjects are 


the following: 

1 Japan 

2 Russia 

3 Canada 

4. Travel in England and Wales 

5 Travel in Scotland and Ireland 

6 French History 

7 Modern Italy—History 

8 Shakespeare’s King John; by Mrs. H. A. 
Davidson 

9 Shakespeare’s King Richard Second; by 
Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

10 Shakespeare’s King Henry Fourth, Part 
—II.; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare’s King Henry Fifth; by 
Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History—Discovery and Ex- 
ploration 

13 Uniteu States History—Colonial period 

14 United States History—Revolution 

15 United States History—Formation Period, 
1783-1817 

16 United States History—Expansion Period, 
817-1860 

17 United States History—Civil War 


18 United States History—From the end of 
the Civil War to date 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 English Literature—Early Victorian Period 
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Miss Grace E. Salis- 
bury, librarian of the 
Whitewater Normal 
School, has prepared for the Library Com- 
mission an excellent and useful manual for 
the classification and cataloguing of picture 
material used in connection with schools, 
In its introductory pages, hints are given 
concerning the collection and use of ma- 
terial along these lines, 


Picture collections 
in small libraries 


Circular of Information 
Reference Ne. 6, issued by the Com- 
Department mission in January, is de- 

descriptive of legislative ref- 
erence work as conducted in the Legislative 
Reference Department, with a _ chapter 
added on the establishment of municipal 
reference libraries. A brief bibliography 
of the subject concludes the material in 
this pamphlet. 


Legislative 


Wisconsin library The index to Vol. 3 
bulletin index of The Wisconsin Li- 

brary Bulletin is in 
press, and will be sent upon request. A 
few copies remain of the indexes issued 
for Vols. 1 and 2, and may be had upon 
application by those wishing to bind the 
files of the publication. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NEWS AND NOTES CONCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


PERSONAL 


Angell. Miss Laura F. Angell, of Del- 
avan, has been elected librarian of the new 
Aram Public Library at Delavan. Miss 
Angell is a graduate of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 

Bell. Miss Catharine Bell has been ac 
cepted as an apprentice at the Waupun 
Public Library. ; f 

Eager. Miss Sarah Eager, children’s li- 
brarian of the Racine Public Library, is 
now on a leave of absence in California. 

Farnham. Miss Florence Farnham is 
acting librarian at Antigo. 

Hurlbert. Miss Dorothy Hurlbert has 
resigned as librarian at Hudson to accept 
the position of superintendent of the Bal- 
lard Branch of the Seattle Public Library. 

Kunst. Miss Clara Kunst, librarian for 
six years at Antigo, has accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian at Minot, N. D. 

Shoemaker. Miss Pearl Shoemaker 
formerly assistant at the Hudson Public 
Library has been elected librarian to suc- 
ceed Miss Dorothy Hurlbert, resigned. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Antigo. The public librarv was entered 
and robbed recently. 

Beloit. A. J. Gaston and C. O. Millett, 
local manufacturers, have offered to keep 
the public library open Sundav afternoons 
and evenings during the winter. The of- 
fer has been accepted. 

Black River Falls. An entertainment 
given by the teachers and students of the 
high school netted $70, which will be ex- 
pended for books. 

Boscobel. The Monday Study Club will 
conduct a weekly sale of food stuffs and 
fancy work for the benefit of the library 
to be established there. 

Campbell. A basket social netted $30 
for new books for the local library. 

Eau Claire. A tuberculosis exhibit has 
been on view in the assembly room. Prof. 
Ravanel of the University of Wisconsin 
gave a lecture on the white plague. 

Edgerton. Mr. C. Brittingham of 
Madison has given the local library a 
beautiful reproduction of Michael Angelo’s 
St. John and the Virgin, 
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Fairchild. The Kalmia Club of Mil- 
waukee has given 40 good books to the li- 
brary and has subscribed to several maga- 
zines for the reading room, 

Grand Rapids. The new children’s room 
was opened in December. The room form- 
erly used has been converted into a period- 
ical reference room, the old reference room 
now serving as a club room. Two pictures 
have been donated by the Entre Nous 
Club. 

A new glass dial clock has been placed 
in the tower of the library building. 

Green Bay. A branch library has been 
opened on the north side of the city. 

Hudson. The library ball netted $131 
for the book fund. 

Janesville. Two costly oil paintings, a 
gift through the provisions of the will of 
the late Stanley B. Smith, have been placed 
in the library. 

Kaukauna. As the result of an art ex- 
hibit, the public library will come into 
possession of a fine picture. 

Kenosha. The circulation of the school 
duplicate collections increased two-fold 
during the first quarter of this year com- 
pared with that of last year, there being 
a total issuance of 4,348 volumes. 

Kewaunee. Miss Nannie Mashek has 
given the library twenty-five volumes. 

Madison. A magazine exchange has 
been established in connection with the 
Sunday lectures. Readers bring periodi- 
cals and take home others they have not 
read. 

A series of Sunday afternoon popular 
lectures has been successfully inaugurated 
for the winter months. 

Marinette. Miss Anna Shaw Pinkum. 
librarian of the Stephenson Library and 
of the county system of traveling libraries, 
saved the day for the traveling libraries at 
the November County Board meeting. 
Pursuing the retrenchment plan, the board 
had about decided to cut off the annual ap- 
propriation of $250, when Miss Pinkum 
heard the rumor and requested an oppor- 
tunity to address the Board. Miss Pinkum 
told of the joy and comfort the libraries 
brought to the farmers and after she had 
concluded, the appropriation was passed 
without a single dissenting vote. 

Mayville. The members of the Library 
Association are collecting old paper to be 
sold for the benefit of the library. 

Marshfield. A lecture on radium liquid 
air and wireless telegraphy was given by 
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Prof. Patty for the benefit of the library. 

Menasha. The teachers of the public 
schools were delightfully entertained at 
the library by Miss Pleasants and her as- 
sistant, Miss Northrup, A book guessing 
contest enlivened proceedings. A round 
table discussion was held upon ways and 
means by which the library may be of 
greater benefit to pupils. Mounted pictures 
and clippings were exhibited. Refresh- 
ments were served and a social time en- 
joyed. 

Milton Junction. A_ subscription has 
been raised for the local library. 

Monroe. A piano has been donated to 
the library by the local woman’s club. 

Neenah. The public library was entered 
by burglars and robbed of a small amount 
of money. 

Oshkosh. The library has added a large 
number of books on technical subjects. 

Port Washington. A play was recently 
given by local talent for the benefit of the 
library. 

Rhinelander. A new theatre donated 
the proceeds of the first night to the local 
library. 

Shawano. An art exhibit was held un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Club for 
the benefit of the library. 

Shell Lake. Judge L. H. Mead has 
given the library a fine new desk for the 
use of the librarian. 

Sturgeon Bay. The local Social Demo- 
crats have presented the library with six- 
teen volumes on Socialism. 

Superior. The German Reading Society, 
organized forty-nine years ago, has turned 
over to the Public Library its collection of 
over 100 volumes. 

Tomah, The public library has been pre- 
sented by citizens with a fine oak table. 

Tomahawk. Miss Helen Price, librarian 
at Merrill, gave a talk before the women’s 
clubs on the library movement. A series 
of socials and entertainments are being 
given for the benefit of a library fund. 
The Woman’s Literary Club has finished a 
six-weeks’ course on ancient and modern 
libraries. 

Waupun. 


An admission fee of 25 cents 
is now charged all visitors to the State 
Penitentiary, the fund created being used 
for the purchase of magazines and books 
for the prison library. 


Whitewater. The public library has re- 
ceived a number of books from Miss Nina 
Vandewalker of Milwaukee. 





